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Where children tread ~a rainbow glows ; 
Where children breathe~a zephyr blows: 
Where children laugh —a flower grows ; 
Where children sing —a sunbeam shows. 
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THE SINGING THREAD 


[. a drawer of a sewing machine, there were 


a number of spools of thread. 

All were of shiny silk except one spool of 
heavy linen thread. The spools of shiny silk 
thread did not like the spool of linen thread, for 
he was white and coarse. ‘‘Look at my beautiful 
purple silk!’ cried one. ‘See the lustre of my 
crimson coat!”’ cried another. 

“Now if you were only a lovely emerald green 


like me!’ exclaimed a third. And so it went on 


day after day, the silken spools letting the spool 


of linen feel how ordinary he was. 


‘Pooh!’ cried one, ‘‘You are only used to sew 
on pants buttons while we are used on the very 


prettiest dresses and hats!’’ 


“T am sorry!” replied the spool of linen thread 
one day, ‘‘But this is the way I was made and I 


can not change myself!”’ 


“You are practically good for nothing! We 
wish you would be taken from the drawer and 
never returned!”’ the silken spools all cried. And 
after that they would have nothing to do with 


the ordinary spool of linen thread. 


One day a little brown hand reached amongst 
the spools and picked up the white spool of linen 


thread and took it from the drawer. 


“Oh Goody! Goody?’ cried all the silken spools, 


“The coarse thing is going. We hope it never 
comes back!” 

The little brown hand put the spool of linen 
thread in a dark pocket and it was carried to the 
bank of the brook. There another little brown 
hand helped the first brown hand to unwind a 
long piece of the strong linen thread. 

Then the spool of linen thread was placed in 
another pocket, but in this pocket there was a 
window. The window was a hole and the spool 
of linen thread, as it was jiggled around in the 
dark pocket, finally fell through the window and 
rolled to the ground, unobserved by the owner 
of the two little brown hands. 

The spool of linen thread lay under the flowers 
until darkness came. A fire-fly creeping up out 


of the grass climbed upon it and threw the light 
of his tiny lantern upon the spool. 


“IT must let them know!”’ the fire-fly cried, as 
he flew from the spool of white linen thread. 

“Oh dear!’ thought the spool, ‘‘He will tell the 
other spools of beautiful silk that I am here and 
I will be taken back to listen to their jeers!’’ And 
the poor little spool of linen thread tried to roll 
away. 

Presently the fire-fly returned and with him 
two little elves. ‘‘Just what we have wanted!’ 
cried the two little elves as they clapped their 
tiny hands, and they gathered up the spool of 
linen thread and flew to a tall tree where they 
unwound the thread from the spool and 
stretched it tightly from one twig to another 
until the linen thread was stretched in a great 
number of strings across the twigs and branches 


of the tree. As the last string was stretched 


the elves placed the spool upon a tiny twig 
and sat down upon a larger branch and waited. 

Soon a gentle breeze blew through the tree and 
and as it blew stronger and stronger it touched 
the linen threads stretched between the twigs 
and branches and played a beautiful melody on 
them. And, as the elves had stretched the thread 
in different lengths between the branches, each 
little thread gave forth a different tone and all 
of the different tones blended into beautiful song. 
The sounds from his own thread touched the 
little wooden spool and made him thrill with 
joyousness and pleasure, ‘‘I am of some use after 
all; I am made for beauty!’ he thought, but he 
could not speak for he was full of the music played 
upon his own coarse white linen threads. 

Other little elves, fairies and wood creatures, 


attracted by the wonderful harmony, came and 


sat upon the branches of the tree and did not 
speak, for they, too, were filled with the joyousness 
of the soft music. And so the hours passed 
swiftly away and melted into days and weeks 
and still the little spool upon the twig in the old 
tree listened to the melodies of his own threads 
as the wind breathed upon them and caressed 
them. 

One day a little elf pointed to the spool and 
said to his brothers enjoying the music, ‘The 
roughest coat may hide the noblest heart; the 
homeliest may be the most beautiful within.”’ 

And the wind came up fresher and stronger 
and played upon the linen threads until the 
swelling notes reached the silken spools far away 
in the machine drawer. 

“Ah, listen to the beautiful harmony!” they 


said to one another. 


‘‘We are glad the spool of coarse linen thread 


is not with us to spoil our pleasure, for he would 


p? 


not be able to enjoy the music! 
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At night the Fairies come and sit 
uite near to hear me sing — 

I lull the baby birds to sleep beneath 
their Mother's wing. 

1 sing in daytime’s sunny hours and 
when it’s stormy, too. | 

I can't help singing all the time — 
I'm happy all way through. 


THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND 


AVID ran out to the gate. Towards the 

1) village, the road lay beautifully white 

and smooth in the sunlight, but towards the 
mountain, it was rough and uneven. 

“That must be the road,’’ mused David,“ for 
the roads to Fairyland are generally hard to 
travel!’ And David turned his face towards the 
mountain. 

The sunlight, touching the mountain peaks, 
made them look like the golden spires of a fairy 


castle rising high in the clear air. 


“Tt must be the castle of the Fairy Princess!’ 
exclaimed David as he hurried up the road. He 
had not gone far when he met an old man tend- 
ing a flock of sheep. One had strayed away from 
the rest and the old man asked David if he had 
seen it as he came up the road. 

David shook his head. He had seen nothing 
but the tall golden spires of the wonderful fairy 
castle, he told the old man. 

At this the old man began crying. ‘‘Do not 
cry!’ David said, “I will help you find the sheep!” 
So he ran down into a deep woods at the side of 
the road and presently came back with the sheep. 

When the old man had thanked David he 
asked, ‘‘Can that really, really be the fairy 
castle?’”’ The old man nodded and smiled. 

David hurried up the mountain side until he 


came to where an old woman was trying to carry 


a huge bundle of fagots on her back, but the load 
was so heavy she could not budge it. 

David ran up to her, ‘Let me help you, Grand- 
mother!’ he cried and he undid the bundle of 
fagots and, taking the larger part, he carried 
them to her hut farther up the mountainside. 

‘Tittle boys who are good and kind to older 
folks will never have any trouble in finding Fairy- 
land!’ the old woman said when David asked 
her about the golden mountain peaks. ‘‘And, 
besides,” the old woman called to him as David 
started up the path, ‘‘they are expecting you!” 

David’s heart gave a great bound. They were 
expecting him in Fairyland. ‘Perhaps the Fairy 
Princess will make mea Knight or a Prince!” 
David thought as he climbed higher. 

Finally he came to where a high cliff, all bathed 


in golden sunlight, crossed his path and there was 


a tiny golden door. David pulled a golden rope 
hanging on the door and the door was opened. 
There on a throne of gold, sat the Fairy Prin- 
cess, her face covered with a silver veil, and around 
her hundreds of beautiful fairies danced and sang 
in rhythm to beautiful melodies of fairy music. 

Near the Fairy Princess David saw the old 
shepherd and the old woman whom he had met 
on the mountain-side. It had not occurred to 
him, when he had helped them,that they might 
be fairies. 

“One can never tell, David, by peoples’ ap- 
pearance what may be in their hearts,” said 
the Fairy Princess, as if reading his thoughts, 
and she pointed to the old man and woman. 

David wondered where he had heard that 
sweet voice before, but as two fairies drew aside 


their Princess’ veils, David gave a glad cry and 


held out his arms, ‘“Mamma! Mamma! how did 
you get here?”’ he cried. 

A soft, cool hand touched David’s cheek. 

David opened his eyes and threw his arms 
around his Mamma’s neck and told her of his 
beautiful dream. . 

“And your ‘Fairy Princess’ thought her little 
‘Knight’ would never open his sleepy eyes and 
awaken,’”’ laughed Mamma, ‘“‘for the sun has 
been up a long time and the ‘spires of the lovely 
fairy castle’ are all golden with the morning 
sunshine.” 

Through the window they saw the tall moun- 
tain peaks and the ‘‘Fairy Princess’ drew the 
“Knight” to her breast and kissed him. 
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MRS. GOODLUCK CRICKET 
VERYBODY loved little Anne, for she was 
KE such a good, kind little girl, When 
Anne’s Mamma was ill and could not do 
her sewing, little Anne went to work so that 
she could give the pennies she earned to her 
Mamma to buy food for the house. 

“Don’t you worry, Mumsey dear,’’ said Anne, 
when she went to work at Mrs. Gray’s bakeshop, 
“IT am getting big and strong and I will work 
hard for you.” 


At first Anne’s little arms ached very much, 
for she had to sweep and clean up the bakery and 
the store each morning, but she soon grew ac- 
customed to the hard work and sang as she 
swept. One morning as Anne swept in front of 
the big ovens she heard a creaky noise, like some 
one rocking a chair over a creaky board. 

Anne peeped into Mrs. Gray’s parlor. No, 
there was no one there. 

“Can you hear someone rocking in a creaky 
rocking chair?’ Anne asked the baker, who was 
pulling the golden brown loaves from the ovens. 

“IT guess you hear the pipe squeaking in the 
wind on top of the chimney!” said the baker. 
‘“You’d best be getting your sweeping done before 


Mrs. Gray comes or you will be hunting another 


Anne picked up her broom and began sweeping 
again, when ‘“‘Creakity-Creak, Creakity-Creak,”’ 
came the noise again, only this time it was under 
her feet. 

Anne stooped down, and there, right in front 
of the oven door where it was nice and warm, sat 
a tiny little old woman all dressed in black, 
rocking back and forth in a weeny little rocking 
chair and singing merrily. 

Every time her chair moved Anne could hear the 
“‘Creakity-Creak.”’ 

‘Hello, Anne!’ cried the little old woman. 

Anne dropped her broom and got down upon 
her knees the better to hear the little old woman, 
for her voice was as tiny as she was herself. 

“Tam Mrs. Cricket,’’ said the little old woman, 


‘“‘Please don’t sweep me away!”’ 


“Mrs. Cricket!’ Anne cried in wonderment, 
“why I did not know that crickets could talk so 
that anyone could understand them!” 

“Most folks can’t understand them!”’ chirped 
the little old woman cricket. ‘It’s only the kindly 
little children who have been touched with a 
fairy’s magic wand who can hear and understand 
every word we say. You are good and kind and 
the Fairy Queen has given you the power to 
understand fairy language!’ 

“Oh, that pleases me!” cried Anne, clapping 
her hands! “But tell me, Mrs. Cricket, why do 
you sit there rocking and singing all the time?”’ 
For Mrs. Cricket had not once stopped rocking 
her squeaky rocking chair. 

“With every squeak I wish good luck to the 


family with whom I live!’ said Mrs. Cricket. 


“What’s this?’ asked Mrs. Gray, as she came 


into the room. 


“Tt’s Mrs. Cricket!’ laughed Anne, as she 


jumped from the floor. 


“A cricket!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gray, drawing 
her skirts close to her. ‘Sweepit out! Idonot 


care to have the creepy things in my place!” 


“Yes, Mrs. Gray,’’ said Anne, ‘‘But this is not 
an ordinary everyday cricket, this one told me 


she wishes good luck to—”’ 


“Vou talk queerly this morning, child!’ Mrs. 
Gray said. “Crickets cannot talk! Pooh! 
Sweep every one you find out of my place!” and 
with this, Mrs. Gray hurried into the store. 

“Creakity-Creak!’ sounded the little rocking 
chair and Anne reached down and picked up Mrs. 


Cricket. chair and all. 


“Please do not sweep me out into the cold, 
Anne,” begged Mrs. Cricket. “I would soon 


” 


freeze. Let me live here by the nice warm oven! 


“Never fear, I will not sweep you out!’ Anne 
promised, ‘‘I’ll take you home with me and you 
can sing all day to my Mamma. It will help her 
to get well, Iam sure!’’ and she put the little 
old woman cricket into her apron pocket just as 


Mrs. Gray called her into the store. 

Mrs. Cricket was very happy now so she began 
singing again. 

“Is that a cricket I hear singing?’ asked a 


kindly old gentleman. 


“Yes, it’s Mrs. Cricket!’ replied Anne as she 
drew the little creature from her pocket and told 
of what she had heard Mrs. Cricket say. ‘I’m 
going to take Mrs. Cricket home with me!’ 


‘Well, now, that’s fine!’ said the kindly old 
gentleman, ‘‘for they say a cricket on the hearth 
brings good luck to the household. I never knew 
that folks could understand cricket language 


though!” he laughed as he passed out of the store. 


“Will you take that cricket and throw it out- 
doors?”’ Mrs. Gray demanded when the door had 


closed on the old gentleman. 


“T am going to take it home with me, Mrs. 


Gray!’ Anne said. 


“TI won’t have the squeaky thing about the 
place now, that’s all!’ shouted Mrs. Gray, losing 
her temper, ‘‘You get on your hat and run home. 


I won’t have you about the place either.” 


Neither Anne nor Mrs. Gray noticed that the 
old gentleman had returned to the store until 


Anne had gone for her hat. 


Then Mrs. Gray, seeing the old gentleman and 
feeling ashamed that he had heard her display 
of temper, said, “The child is foolish about 
that cricket! Her mother is sick and they have 
hardly enough to eat in the house, yet she will 
hold on to that sqeaky little bug rather than keep 


her job here at the store!’ 


The kindly old gentleman saw that Anne’s lip 
quivered as she left the store and that she 
restrained her tears with difficulty, and he also 
saw that one little fist was tightly held in the 
apron pocket so that the cricket would not get 


cold or be lost on the way home. 


The kindly old gentleman’s eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously as he watched Anne run down the 
street, then he turned and asked Mrs. Gray 


a few questions. 
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When Anne reached home she stirred up the 
fire and placed Mrs. Cricket and her rocking chair 
upon the hearth, then she told Mamma all. 

Mamma did not say anything for awhile, then 
when she heard Mrs. Cricket squeaking her rock- 
ing chair and singing, she said, ‘“‘You did quite 
right, my dear. We will get much pleasure from 
Mrs. Cricket’s songs this winter; and they say a 
cricket brings good luck!” 

The next day there came a knock at the door 
and Anne was surprised to see the kindly old 
gentleman and a sweet-faced old lady. They had 
brought large baskets of food and goodies for 
Mamma and Anne. And they came every day 
until Mamma grew strong and well again. 

And Mrs. Cricket always sang happily when 
the two old kindly people were there. 


“Vou dear old Mrs. Cricket!’ laughed Anne 
one day, when the cricket was rocking back and 
forth in front of the fire and singing a cheery 
song, ‘‘you need not tire yourself out!”’ 

“With every squeak of my rickety rocker, I 
wish good luck to all of you!”’ replied Mrs. Cricket. 
“And one never tires of wishing luck and happi- 
ness to those who are good and kind!” 

And, with this, Mrs. Cricket again commenced 
rocking so fast the little tiny rocking chair cried, 
“SQUEAK-IT-EAK-IT-EAK-ITY?” 


Good luck comes to those who bring 
The sunshine where they go, 
So Jaugh and work and play and sing 
And you'll have luck, } know. 
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Every child with gladness looks 
For the Volland “Sunny Books”. 
“Sunny Books” make happy hearls~ 
Here the “Sunny Book” list starts. 


JOHNNY GRUELLE’S 


SUNNY BOOKS 
FOR SUNNY BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can tell by their looks 
That they read the “Sunny Books” 


THE LITTLE BROWN BEAR 

EDDIE ELEPHANT 

THE FUNNY LITTLE BOOK 

LITTLE SUNNY STORIES 

THE CHEERY SCARECROW 
RAGGEDY ANN’S ALPHABET BOOK 
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Where children tread ~a rainbow 


Where children breathe-a zephyr 
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Where children laugh —a flower Grows ; 


Where children sing —a sunbeam shows. 
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